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THE DIRECT METHOD 


The so-called ‘‘direct method” of teaching Latin has been 
before our readers in one form or another during the past year, 
and the Classical Journal has always welcomed discussion on both 
sides of this subject. There are those who believe that in this" 
method is found the solution of the manifold problems which the 
teaching of an ancient foreign language presents, and have valiantly 
and enthusiastically undertaken to practice it in their own class- 
rooms. It should be said, however, that the great mass of classical 
teachers remains decidedly skeptical as to the practicability of 
this method. 

Meanwhile we are in receipt of a note on the subject from 
Mr. Rouse himself to which we are glad to give editorial publicity. 


DEAR Sir: 
In your paper on “The Translation Habit,”* you suggest among possible 


remedies: “‘(4) The direct method was proposed by an ardent advocate.”” Whether 
or not it is necessary to “abandon this suggestion without a trial,”’ it is the one 
infallible remedy.? I taught in various public schools for fifteen years, always 
having this trouble to deal with, or at least to guard against; but in the thirteen 
years that the direct method has been used in this school, we have never had 
any trouble with it at all. Nobody uses cribs, because cribs are of no use; 
if they did use cribs, the cribs would not help them to read authors in Latin 
and to discuss their meaning in Latin. Nevertheless, when called upon to 
translate passages thus read, everyone can do it. To give a striking proof, 
I add that last December a boy won one of the five open scholarships and 


* Classical Journal, X (October, 1914), 22. 2T.e., the use of “cribs.” 
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exhibitions at Balliol, who had never used translation as a method of learning 
Latin; and he was a year under the statutory age. You know, of course, that 
the Balliol scholarships are the great prize coveted by English classical school- 
boys. We find the same thing year after year: boys trained on the direct 
method can compete with all comers trained by translation, and beat them, 
although they have given only about one-fifth of the time usually given to 


classics. 
As for teachers, they can do as we have done: they can teach themselves. 


It only needs work. 
Yours faithfully, 


W. H. D. Rouse 
Perse ScHOOL House, CAMBRIDGE 


The Journal will welcome further comment and argument, as 
well as pertinent rehearsal of actual experience in the use of this 
method, to the end that our readers may have the fullest possible 
information as to the merits of the case. 








THE COLLEGE COURSE IN THE CLASSICS’ 


By H. V. CANTER 
University of Illinois 


For some years the study of Latin and Greek has been sharply 
and persistently assailed. These attacks I have no wish or purpose 
to discuss. I content myself with observing that they have set 
every wide-awake teacher of the classics to thinking and to self- 
examination; that they have made us anxious to discover our 
weakness and causes of failure, and eager to compensate by better 
teaching for the loss to classical interests through the current of 
modern educational tendencies; that a natural result of these 
criticisms, many of which have been frankly and successfully 
answered, has been a salutary discussion of the classical teacher 
and his problems. 

In these discussions there has been much—far the greater part— 
about the history and fate of our subjects in the secondary schools, 
the importance and dearth of good teaching, the wide prevalence 
and disastrous effects of poor teaching there. So too there has been 
the insistence that the battle for the classics is fought chiefly in the 
secondary schools, and that there it is lost or won. It may be 
conceded at once that there is poor teaching in these schools, and 
that they occupy a strategic position in the fight is self-evident. 
But so is there poor teaching in colleges and universities, and barren 
results have been known to follow from the college course, or, 
worse still, students who came up to college with an interest in 
Greek and Latin have left it feeling toward these subjects a keen 
sense of disappointment and dislike. Hence it has always seemed 
to the writer unsound and unfair to lay so large a share of the blame 
for poor results in classical teaching at the doors of the secondary 
schools, whose teachers are largely the product of the college and 
university course. Further, I do not recall many instances during 


* Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
Indianapolis, April 11, 1913. 
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these years where the college course has been discussed as to the 
effectiveness of its work, and fewer still where it has been openly 
condemned, as have been the strictly university or graduate courses. 
Failure to have such discussion seems on our part a tacit implica- 
tion: (1) that all the poor and ineffective work in classical instruc- 
tion is in the schools below; (2) that the college course is 
satisfactory, or at least is doing the best it can be made to do; or 
(3) that we are but little concerned as to whether it is or is not 
satisfactory. The last proposition is absurd, and merits no con- 
sideration; the first cannot stand, if the negative of the second can 
be established; hence only the second needs to be discussed. 

It is clear that its consideration forces comment, not only on the 
content of the course, but also on its presentation to students. 
Now as to the first there will be little occasion to take issue with me 
when I assure you that I would not displace any of the authors 
usually read, nor would I add any that are not now found in the 
college course. It is a question of the amount read, and the purpose 
in view in the presentation of our material, rather than of what 
authors shall be included or excluded. Coming to the second point, 
however, I confess to embarrassment, for I am sensible of the 
prejudice that naturally arises when a discussion even approximates 
a plea for method, a good term so often sullied with ignoble use. 
However, let me say promptly that I agree with you that there are 
other considerations of more importance than method, and that 
good teaching is bound by no method. But permit me to say also 
that it is not a particular method that I advocate so much as some 
or any method to succeed what seems to me a glaring lack of method 
in our college teaching. Any process or plan that has been found 
to contribute to real progress, that is able to support theory by 
direct, concrete example, is method in the best sense, and should 
need no apology. 

I should state at once on what grounds I assume that the college 
course is not doing for the student of today what it ought to do. 
Surely not on the decline in the prestige of the classics due to causes 
that are a necessary and inevitable result of material progress and 
change of educational ideals. Nor as a basis for that conclusion do 
I urge unduly that it is deficient in good teaching, whether this 
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deficiency be caused, as some say, by the fact that teaching is the 
last thing to be rewarded by those responsible for instruction, or by 
the forbidding, devitalizing way in which the classics are often pre- 
sented. Nor would I condemn the course because it has not 
accommodated itself to the demands of those who are looking for 
something easy, no matter what, just so it is easy. ‘‘ But on what 
grounds ?” you ask. Permit me to turn questioner. In meeting 
the criticisms—open or disguised—against the classics, who is the 
person whom you find it most difficult to answer? Who makes out 
the best case? Not the happy-go-lucky who studied the classics, 
but not for long, as the subject called for mental discrimination, and 
work was the very last thing for him that college stands for; not 
the man of practical, utilitarian, vocational composition, and 
nothing else; not the narrow scientist (they are not all narrow) 
who studied the classics none or but little, and still is sure that he 
has not missed much; nor the educational theorist whose shib- 
boleth is “‘apperception,” and ‘the mind of the child”; nor yet the 
man who sees in his schemes for social regeneration our ‘‘resurrec- 
tion all else besides decay.” None of these. But you find him 
among the students of yesterday and today, and unfortunately he 
is typical of a large class who are either lukewarm toward, or 
opposed to, the classics—the intelligent business man, the honored 
minister, or judge of the local court, your colleague on the faculty, 
perhaps, men whose judgment is sound and whose word you value 
as truth, men who tell you that they believe in classical training, 
that they took a classical course and, despite hard effort, got 
nothing out of it, or that what they did get was not worth the time 
and pains. 

To this criticism I answer first with the suggestion that probably 
every person who voices it has received from his classical training 
benefits far in excess of his own estimate; that his wider cultural 
interests and opportunities bring painfully home his meager attain- 
ments in the classics, and that in this respect his experience is not 
as unique as he thinks. But I for one cannot put aside this criticism 
as “the fine audacity of a highly successful man laying the blame 
for his lack of success exclusively on his teachers.”’ Accepting it as 
valid and unprejudiced testimony, I am convinced that we ought 
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to make our work remove this criticism. We ought to do so 
because, as I have indicated, it represents not an exception, but a 
large class, indeed one of the very few classes who have the warrant 
of ostensible qualification to speak ill of the classics. Nor can we 
afford to ignore their testimony, for men of this class when unfavor- 
ably disposed, do great harm, not only in teaching their own children 
their point of view, but frequently by maintaining it on school 
boards and other places of educational influence and responsibility. 
I am convinced also that since we are here considering men who 
were students of purpose, who had in them all the elements for the 
successful prosecution of classical studies, such criticism could 
never come from them if they had been given the right perspective, 
if their study had in any measure revealed to them even the outlines 
of the literature, art, and institutions of Greece and Rome, and 
their importance to subsequent, particularly our own, civilization. 
And I am further convinced that this ought to be the chief aim in 
the college course, and that if such an aim were kept constantly, 
insistently in view, much of the criticism now made against the 
classics would be heard no more. 

Now comes my objector who urges that, while accepting at face 
value the complaints of this admittedly important class, I am 
neglecting circumstances which make it nearly impossible for the 
instructor to cover with his class ground sufficient to give the outline 
suggested above, much less fill it in—the presence in his class of the 
indolent, the incompetent, and those who take his subject merely to 
fulfil a condition for graduation. I do not believe I underestimate 
the difficulties of this kind, which, from the very nature of his 
subject, beset the classical instructor most sorely of all. I agree 
further that since the classical field is broad and varied instead of a 
narrow and definitely circumscribed one, with subject-matter more 
remote than most branches of study, and direct interest in it 
correspondingly harder to establish, greater demands are made upon 
the classical instructor, who would be successful, than upon the 
instructor of any other subject in the curriculum. But assuming 
that the instructor can satisfy these demands by reason of wide and 
accurate knowledge of his subject, by his personality and skill in 
adapting himself to the conditions under which he must work, and 
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assuming further that the aim of the college course should be the 
one suggested above, I raise the following question: Does our 
average college course under present-day conditions most effectively 
aid students in an understanding of the literature, art, and institu- 
tions of Greece and Rome?! I answer no, because: 

1. It covers too little ground. I have found none who disputes 
that statement. It is pitiably inadequate for students who study 
the subject two years, the maximum time that many can give it, 
and the time which many who now drop it after one year would 
give to it, were it better suited to their needs. Seven years ago ata 
similar meeting of this association Professor Shipley urged a change 
necessary to meet the demands of content as well as discipline and 
to bring out the practical side of the college course. I go a step in 
advance and insist that scarcely better is the work of these two 
years and the succeeding two adapted to the interest of those who 
desire to take a well-rounded course, or those who intend to go out 
as Latin teachers. The entire course and the point of view from 
which given is an inheritance from earlier days, when the study of 
our subject as a discipline was unquestioned, when a generation less 
evil than the present demanded no signs of its value. This fact has 
kept the study to limits too narrow, has made it but a continuance 
of the high-school course instead of a change to something different, 
a change which students expect, and for which those worth while are 
ripe. It startles one to observe that classical instruction, whose 
field is so broad and varied, should, in the interest of showing what 
it has to offer, have made less progress than any other subject. 
The amount read is wholly insufficient today when the doctrine of 
formal discipline is denied for students in ready-made syllogisms, 
and when it is commonly understood that the most effective appeal 
our subject can make is through the constant, direct, and exact 
correlation which it offers of the life of the past with that of the 
present. 

2. Little or no effort is made in it to bring together for students 
in any orderly way those contributions of the Greeks and Romans 
which are so vitally embodied in later civilizations. Nor is sufficient 


* For economy of discussion and illustration only Latin will be considered, but 
what is said of that language will in principle apply equally well to Greek. 
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effort made to acquaint students with what thing or things the 
instructor regards as most valuable for them in the course offered, 
so that they may be on the alert as the work proceeds. As com- 
pared with other departments our work in this respect is seriously 
indirect, disorganized, unscientific. Both of these steps should be 
taken at the beginning of the first two years, to which part of the 
course this criticism is chiefly directed. But too often at present 
students go on day after day, aiming at nothing in particular, 
hitting nothing in particular, with the instructor hoping that in 
some way, somehow, classical study will reveal to them its great 
value as clearly and convincingly as this value appears to him. 
Further, in this day of specialization with. its consequent depart- 
mental disintegration, the instructor becomes the unit of instruction 
instead of the department, and the course suffers. Each interested 
in his own favorite field and in his own class depends on others to 
present these matters so essential to the unity of the course, and 
that which is properly everybody’s duty is left undone. Thus, 
while we may all recognize this bringing together and interpretation 
of material as essential, and, of course, are hoping that students 
will grasp its significance and value, our illogical and inadequate 
effort makes it all but impossible for them to do other than escape 
such a grasp. Here then we are neglecting a means of real and 
demonstrable worth in showing the value of the classics, in holding 
students to their study, and in winning larger numbers for classical 
culture. There are few, if any, students who are unconcerned 
about the past achievements of the race, particularly of those two 
nations whose careers determined the subsequent course of the 
entire Western world. And no matter what else their shortcom- 
ings, students are not wanting in appreciation of the human 
element. No more withering satire could be uttered against 
classical teaching, no more exquisite paradox found, than is 
embodied in the frequent injunction to humanize the classics! 
3. The authors read are often selected at random or read as 
units instead of as a part having its place in the entire course. This 
is more or less true in every year of the work, but is particularly 
regrettable in the last two. In these the reading for each semester 
can with greater profit be confined to one or two distinct yet 
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important fields of literature, and under the instructor’s guidance 
the work of the previous years should be, as far as possible, cor- 
related with these fields. Our present method is here again a 
hit-or-miss aim, with the result that students rarely have any 
adequate understanding of the course as a whole or of its great 
authors and their significance. Further, they too often leave their 
work in the classics wondering what it is all about, and seriously 
doubting its worth. Consult the catalogues of any ten colleges 
taken at random and try to discover the principle on which the 
classical course is laid out. Recall the one you followed in college. 
How many pieces are read just to fill in a semester’s work? How 
many because the instructor is working on that author and wishes 
to whitewash two walls with one brush? How many simply 
because it is easier to read the author read many times before than 
to read a new one? Here the course is weak, methodless, produc- 
tive of poor results in that a little is read here and a little there, 
piecemeal and without reference to the course as a whole, or the 
period or department with which it should be associated. Our 
method of selecting the author read, of taking a bit from some part 
of this author and a bit from another is just as illogical as to try to 
teach English literature or history by taking random excerpts or 
facts, without ever bringing these into relation with the other facts 
of the department, period, or people to which they belong. 

This paper should endeavor to show the remedy for these 
defects. First, then, the way to make the course more extensive 
and to get away from the slow, grinding method of the secondary 
school. While recognizing this necessity, I agree in part with those 
who insist upon the classics as a discipline. But distinction ought 
to be made between secondary and collegiate instruction. The 
latter ought to pass on from discipline in its narrow sense to its 
wider, cultural aspect, the strongest appeal of the classics in fact, 
and the one with which not only the great public is in sympathy, 
but apparently most classical teachers. What shall constitute 
this more extended course? Professor Shipley has suggested an 
outline for the first two years and has given the reason for his 
choice of readings.’ His principle is the correct one though every 


* Class. Jour., Il, 4. 
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classical department would doubtless wish to make some changes 
in detail. The important thing is to remember the main purpose of 
the study in college—to acquaint students with the literature, art, 
and institutions of Rome. With this in mind, arrange the course 
in semesters for those who will probably study the subject two 
years, and those who will study it four. For the former, careful 
selection should be made of prose and poetry, from authors pref- 
erable, because of their worth in subject-matter or literary form, to 
a minimum of 150 Teubner pages a semester.’ Instantly I hear 
the objection that this much work cannot be done with the students 
of today. But as one who has found by actual experiment that it 
can, and that the increased interest of students more than com- 
pensates for the extra work, I venture to explain how it can be done. 
The first and most important factor is the instructor. Throughout 
the four years let him reserve one hour weekly for which the 
student makes no preparation whatever and in which he does no 
active part of the work. Experience has taught me that this hour 
can be made as effective in work done as any other two. If possible 
let it be Monday, when the instructor’s energy and enthusiasm are 
at the boiling-point, while ordinarily students in these respects 
stand at absolute zero. On that day every student will be in his 
seat, with notebook in hand, if the instructor lectures, or textbook 
in hand if he leads in reading. And read he should, with rapid 
comment on the ancient custom, the fine narrative, the famous 
story, the embryo-institution; anything, everything that estab- 
lishes a vital interest with the past. Students are perceptibly 
stimulated toward more extensive and better translation when the 
instructor takes pains to show his class that translation is not yet a 
wholly lost art, and that his soul is not fettered by the lexicon or the 
memorized meaning of words. Students are the second, but still 
an important. factor in the plan. They will co-operate with the 


* As essential to a discussion of the last two years, I submit without comment the 
following outline for the first two in courses of one semester each: (I) Cicero, De 
senectute, or De amicitia; selections from Catullus, Tibullus, and Ovid; (II) Sallust, 
Jugurtha, or Catiline; Virgil, Aeneid, Books i, ii, iv, vi; selections from the Eclogues 
and Georgics; (III) Plautus (one play); Terence (one play); selections from Livy, 
Seneca; the Younger Pliny; (IV) Horace, Odes; selections from the Satires and 


Epistles. 
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instructor in this as in no other way. Not only do they hear more 
translation, but they do more. They will prepare more for two of 
+e recitations than they will for all three, by reason of the variety 
and stimulus offered by the third. Ten to twelve Teubner pages a 
week, the very least that any college class ought to cover, will mean 
one hundred and sixty to two hundred pages of translation a 
semester. But doubtless some will object that to cover so much 
ground is to do no part of the work well, and that students will 
gain no mastery over the language. Not at all. I do not wish to 
be understood as advocating a course in “seeing Latin,” but in 
reading Latin, and reading it with a definite, predetermined pur- 
pose. Nor do I for a minute recognize the necessity or the value of 
covering the ground by available translations, however excellent. 
The plan outlined brings excellent results and removes an essential 
deficiency in the college course. Further, it recognizes in the case 
of a student of the classics that what he admires, what he wishes to 
know more about is the important thing. Does he will to know 
something, to know more about the great classic authors? If so, 
the instructor has done his part, and steadfast defenders of the 
ideal will not soon fail. 

Now for the second point; the necessity of directness and 
precision in bringing our material before students as a part of their 
historical and cultural perspective. To correct this neglect, one 
hour weekly of the four usually allotted to the first year will suffice. 
From the very beginning of the course, the instructor should bring 
together for students in a connected way definite information, 
historical and descriptive, about material which they are likely to 
meet in their reading, and which without some such advance 
comment will, even if recognized, be but random, disorganized facts 
of no permanent interest or significance. With an outline printed 
or placed upon the board, these introductory lectures of the in- 
structor, while easy and informal, will not degenerate into rambling 
talks. Anyone who will try this “‘first-aid-to-the-helpless” work 
with his students, and will keep ever before them the matter there 
presented, will be gratified at their co-operation and progress, 
while their interest will be keen in finding that many things which 
in their high-school work were indefinite and disconnected now 
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begin to take their place in an orderly whole. What information 
will best serve the student as a historical and cultural perspective 
for reading Latin authors? As to this, teachers will differ, but a 
course of lectures will readily suggest itself to any instructor who is 
interested enough to think about the matter. It is not sufficient to 
say that the material of these lectures can be taken care of by 
regular courses in Roman history, in archaeology, or in private life, 
for many students of the classics do not elect these particular 
classes. And without some such aid at the very beginning of their 
reading, students, as a rule, are too uncertain, too unsettled in 
thought, to profit materially by the single impressions that come 
to them from their daily readings. A fairly clear geographical 
and historical background is absolutely essential to any intelli- 
gent reading of classical authors. Every instructor knows this. 
Instead, however, of simply lamenting the deficiency of his students 
in this respect, it would seem better to aid them with map in hand 
to an understanding of the Mediterranean lands and peoples as 
incorporated in the Roman Empire, and as the beginning of the 
modern world after the disruption of this empire; of Italy and the 
peoples of early Italy; of Rome’s infancy, supremacy, and decline; 
of her inheritance from Mediterranean and eastern peoples, and of 
her civilization as the basis of mediaeval society and the modern 
world; of the indebtedness of modern literatures to Latin, the 
Latin element in English, etc. So, too, students need help to 
understand allusions to Roman public life and Rome’s political 
institutions, the changes in her government during the monarchy, 
republican, and imperial periods, Rome’s imperial policy as a legacy 
to Europe, her provincial and municipal systems as reflected in 
modern countries and cities. Every teacher knows, too, how 
impossible it is for a play of Plautus, an ode or satire of Horace, or 
an epigram of Martial to be read understandingly by a student who 
is wholly ignorant of Roman private life and social institutions. 
Without some previous understanding of these the student works 
with just about the same satisfaction and success that one does who 
tries to cut with a single blade of the shears. Other topics that 
ought to be included in introductory lectures are: Rome’s system 
of law, one among the most valuable of her gifts to the modern 
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world; the influence of the imperial system in the organization of 
the church, the conversion of the barbarians, and the church as the 
successor of the imperial power in western Europe. Finally there 
should be brought to every class beginning its study of the classics 
photographic or slide illustrations of the remains of Roman antiq- 
uity. Time and comment spent on these will be well repaid. 
Every college department of the classics at this day can afford such 
illustrations of the chief monuments of the kingdom, the republic, 
and the empire, as well as of similar monuments scattered through 
Italy, Spain, France, and England. These, as scarcely anything 
else, appeal when appeal is most needed to the interest and under- 
standing of the classical student, and attest the importance of a 
civilization now passed away, but whose influence still abides. 

The aim which the Latin course should have during the last two 
years can be realized only by the instructor again taking the lead 
and working with his students toward an end agreed upon and 
understood. This end is to give breadth and coherence to the 
literature to which the student has already been introduced. Few 
will deny the very great advantage of reading largely in a particular 
field or the whole of a particular author. Now it is possible in the 
four semesters of Latin under consideration for a good class to cover 
four to six of the most important departments of Latin literature, 
and in so doing come in close touch with those very authors whose 
influence on literature has been as pervasive as Latin itself. First 
of all Cicero. It is not a question of whether the instructor admires 
him as a man, a statesman, or a stylist. The fact remains that the 
Latin tongue owes more to him than to any other man, and that his 
influence has continued unbroken through the centuries and down 
to the modern world. The fact remains also that graduates are 
going out every year to teach Cicero, not a whit more competent to 
do so than when they misunderstood him, scarcely tolerated him 
in high school. Around Cicero as a center they may learn about 
Roman oratory, its rise, its chief representatives, its great perfection, 
and its decay. At least five more orations should be read, pref- 
erably from the Verrines, marking the culmination of Cicero’s early 
eloquence, the Pro Sestio, and the Pro Milone, real masterpieces, 
and from the Philippics, monuments which close his career as an 
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orator. Of the philosophical works, from which students obtain a 
different view of Cicero, there will be time for some consideration of 
two of the best, the De officiis, a practical treatise on human duties, 
and the De finibus, a theoretical discussion of good and evil, one of 
the fundamental questions of philosophy. The second semester 
may profitably be given to satire, so well suited to the Roman 
temperament, a fairly limited field, and Latin literature’s one claim 
to originality. Here is the opportunity to meet again and on 
intimate terms Horace, one of Rome’s greatest representatives; 
also Juvenal, many of whose lines are no less widely known than 
those of Horace and Virgil. Virgil and the epic in the first semester 
of the Senior year will give students an opportunity to conclude 
their reading of the entire Aeneid. It seems to the writer that no 
student who studies Latin four years in college should leave it 
without having read every line of a poem by common consent one 
of the greatest in the world’s literature, and one which has influenced 
the thought of so many generations of scholars and men. For the 
concluding semester, I should divide the time about equally between 
history, with its great representatives, Livy and Tacitus, and the 
epigram, represented by Catullus, among the greatest names in all 
Latin poetry, and by Martial, the direct model for a form of 
literature widely cultivated in later and modern times. 
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THE MODERN MAKING OF ANCIENT HISTORY 





By Ratpg VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN 
Johns Hopkins University 





Plutarch begins his Theseus in this way: ‘‘Let us hope that 
Fable may so submit to the purifying processes of Reason as to take 
the character of exact history.”” The age of fable still has its uses, 
but it has had its day. The modern making of ancient history is 
nowadays a matter of scientific, accurate, and hard work. Ancient 
history has grown in dignity and importance with the examina- 
tion and interpretation of cumulative accretions of material. Its 
literary evidence has been strengthened by philology, the knowledge 
of its legal and political growth has been aided by epigraphy, its 
social, artistic, and economic life is now being illuminated by 
numismatics and archaeology. 

The men and women of ancient times, from our point of view, 
played their part in the drama of universal history, and passed off 
the stage. Buried with them in oblivion were the outward and 
material signs of their civilization. But the soul and very breath 
of life of antiquity came on down through the centuries, and by the 
medium of Greek and Latin manuscripts quickened into vigor an 
atrophied world. From the time of the Renaissance ancient history 
began to take form and to increase in stature. Savigny, Niebuhr, 
Rawlinson, Maspero, von Ranke, Mommsen supplied a solid frame- 
work on which to hang the vital mass of ancient literature. And 
now the modern school of investigators has placed on a scientific 
basis a score of historic auxiliaries, and in this way is supplying 
blood and sinew to this rejuvenated form. It can indeed be truly 
said that ancient history is renewing its youth. 

Long ago, then, the ancients made ancient history; now the 
moderns are remaking it. They have done so by starting off on 
independent lines of research, collecting, sifting, verifying material 
until they have erected independent sciences. This became true 
when a Leibnitz enunciated the doctrine of evolution in history, 
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when a Boeckh transformed classical philology into a historical 
science, when a von Ranke founded a science of historical evidence, 
when Brugsch, Chabas, Rawlinson, Franz, Kirchhoff, Borghesi, 
Mommsen put epigraphy into the rank of the sciences. With them 
there have since come into alignment topography, numismatics, 
ceramics, archaeology, toponomy, craniology, pigmentation, anthro- 
pology—in number almost a legion, in power a very phalanx. 

In this modern making of ancient history there are, me iudice, 
three of these auxiliary sciences which at the present time are doing 
the most to enlighten us concerning the life of ancient peoples. 
These three sciences every day make positive contributions to our 
knowledge: they give us new facts, they correct old mistakes, they 
verify existing beliefs, they open up new roads for exploration, start 
new lines of thought, disclose ever-delightful vistas even to the 
unseeing eye. In their ascending order of importance, these 
sciences are numismatics, epigraphy, and archaeology. I desire, 
therefore, to direct your attention to a few of the things which these 
studies have done toward the modern making of ancient history. 

Numismatics has been called the grammar of art, and there are 
writers on ancient history who say that not only the art but also the 
history of antiquity must learn its letters, must lay its foundations, 
in numismatics. There is a good deal of truth in such a statement. 
Coins give us much of what Vincent has called “unconscious 
evidence.” Ancient schools of sculpture, ancient portraiture, the 
architecture of the time, the changing political fortunes of nearly 
every state or city-state, all are stamped and guaranteed to us in 
successive issues of contemporary coins. There is now running in 
the Numismatic Chronicle a series of articles in which C. H. Dodd is 
establishing the ‘chronology of the Danubian Wars of the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus” entirely from the evidence gained from coins. 
M. Babelon, one of the editors of the Revue numismatique, made his 
two authoritative books on the kings of Syria, Armenia, and 
Commagene, and on the Persian Achaemenides almost wholly from 
his numismatic studies. There is a current phrase that says, 
‘commerce follows the flag.”” From a study of the coinage of the 
island of Rhodes we can say no less truthfully that Rhodian com- 
merce followed the rose, the symbol on the reverse of its coins. 
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The commercial influence of Massalia (the present Marseilles) in 
Gaul and Western Italy has been presented in a convincing way in 
the last issue of the Revue belge de numismatique by Blanchet from 
his studies in coins. The varying monetary standards give an 
invariable index which points to the commercial sphere now of 
Phoenicia, now of Miletus, of Aegina, of Syracuse, of Susa, or of 
Rome. 

It will be pertinent to give several specific examples to demon- 
strate the value of numismatics. Diodorus Siculus* tells a story of 
the gratitude of the people of Himera, in North Sicily, to Damarete, 
the wife of Gelon of Syracuse (that ancient forerunner of Queen 
Philippa of Hainault), who interceded successfully for them after 
the battle of 479 B.c. To commemorate that victory, there was 
struck an issue of magnificent coins, which came to be called the 
Damareteia. Both from a historical and an artistic point of view 
these coins rank very high, and, having a fixed date, they take on 
additional importance as a point d’appui for the chronological 
arrangement of Sicilian coins. Again, it has been taken for granted 
from literary sources that the Greek cities of Asia Minor, after the 
battle of Cnidus in 394 B.c., although proclaiming their autonomy, 
in reality submitted to the overlordship of Persia. We now know 
that very soon after that date a number of cities, including Ephesus, 
Rhodes, Cnidus, and Samos, issued series of coins uniform in weight, 
but of a weight standard not previously in use in those parts. All 
of these coins bore on one side the device of the issuing city, but 
on the other a device common to them all with the Greek word 
2TN,? an abbreviation of a term of alliance. The type and stand- 
ard of these Asia Minor coins is that of the coins of Thebes of 
that same period. Numismatists are therefore justified in claim- 
ing that this is evidence of an anti-Spartan alliance which is not 
mentioned in literary sources at all. 

L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla as tribune of the plebs at Rome in 
137 B.c. carried a /ex tabellaria, which extended the process of 
voting by ballot. This law was a popular democratic measure, 
and its proposer gained great prominence as a champion of liberty 
for the people. There were three Cassii Longini who were triumviri 
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monetales between 60 and 50 B.c. They issued three series of 
denarii stamping on one side, as was allowed at that time, symbols 
which were allusions to the deeds of the older, more famous, mem- 
ber of their family. On two of these issues of coins appear voting- 
urns, in one case also the ballot inscribed AC (absolvo, condemno); 
on the third is stamped a man dropping into a cista or box a ballot 
marked V (the abbreviation of uti rogas). From a study of these 
three sets of denarii come the following facts, some of which are 
here pictorially verified, some for the first time brought to light. 
The method of voting in guaestiones, a sort of jury court, was by 
casting a ballot marked “I acquit” or “I condemn” in an urn. 


‘But when the people voted in the comitia for or against some 


proposal, the ballots or tablets were dropped, not in an urn, but in 
a box, and were marked antiquo, meaning “against,” or uli rogas, 
meaning “‘for” the proposal. 

Gooch, in his new book, History and Historians of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ has this severe criticism for the great Burckhardt: “He 
never realized the importance of the inscriptions and other new 
evidence as an addition to and corrective of the literary material.” 
After one has mentioned only the Rosetta stone, the cuneiform 
tablets, the Behistun inscription, the wax tablets of Pompeii and 
Dacia, the corpus of Greek and of Latin inscriptions, there would 
be need of nothing else to overwhelm anyone who doubted the 
incomparable value of epigraphy to the modern maker of ancient 
history. Our knowledge of the Greek dialects, of imperial deifica- 
tion, of Roman provincial and municipal administration is based for 
the most part on inscriptional evidence. The Praenestine fibula 
and the Gortyna law code help us back toward the date of the intro- 
duction of alphabetic writing; and we shall undoubtedly soon know 
whether or not in the Cretan script and the Phaestos disk we have 
writing in syllabic characters which will help to establish a line back 
to the ideographic. Inscriptions dated by internal evidence or by 
superincumbent stratification give a running commentary on spell- 
ing and on the use of words. An engraved contemporaneous 
transliteration of Caesar as Katoap, and Cicero as Kixépwy stops 
forever the question whether or not the Romans pronounced c with 
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the hard sound of k&. The graffiti of poetical quotations, scratched 
at about schoolboy height on many a wall, show us a vivid picture 
of the ancient lad on his slow way to school; a single letter’ under 
the toe of the seated bronze boxer decides the argument as to the 
period to which the statue belongs; a potsherd with the name of 
Themistocles upon it brings to the mind’s eye Athens with a gar- 
rulous throng of citizens bent upon a political ostracism, that 
ancient method of referendum. In the brief inscription on the 
bronze helmet at Olympia dedicated to Zeus from the spoils at 
Cumae the discerning eye reads in the defeat of the Etruscans the 
opportunity of Rome; the tribute lists illuminate the transforma- 
tion of the Delian League into the Athenian Empire. Even the 
comparatively few inscriptions in the Johns Hopkins Archaeo- 
logical Museum, published by the late Professor H. L. Wilson, have 
brought to notice Mater Mursina, a new Italic divinity, and a new 
collegium, a new horreum, and a number of names and words 
hitherto unknown. 

A particular interest attaches to excavations at Sardes in Asia 
Minor, because they are being made by Americans—Professor 
H. C. Butler of Princeton, and Mr. W. H. Buckler of Baltimore— 
and because the many important inscriptions which have been found 
are being published by Americans, Messrs. Buckler and Robinson. 
One long and important inscription already published gives us the 
text of the only ancient Greek mortgage that deals with a sale 
subject to redemption. It also throws additional light upon the 
function which priests and temples exercised as the bankers and 
banks of ancient times, as has been emphasized by Ferguson in his 
book, Greek Imperialism (pp. 201-2), where he comments on this 
very inscription. At the eastern end of the temple of Artemis 
during the campaign of year before last, there was found a mag- 
nificent Greek inscription, 139 lines in length, the future publication 
of which I have been allowed to anticipate by the courtesy of 
Professor Robinson. This inscription is a decree in which the 
league of the Greeks of Asia and the people and senate of the 
Sardians honor Menogenes, who was sent as ambassador to the 
Emperor Augustus, to notify him of the declaration of a holiday for 


* Lanciani, Ancient Rome, p. 307. 
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the day on which his grandson Caius changed the foga praetexta 
for the toga virilis. Included in the inscription, taking up six lines 
of it, is the letter of Augustus in reply, thanking the Sardians for 
the compliment. The inscription is a bit fulsome, as the date, 
soon after 5 B.c., would imply. But apart from the intrinsic lit- 
erary value of the inscription, there is a new piece of political 
information in the superscription, which mentions the league of the 
Greeks of Asia at a time when very little is known about the history 
of Asia Minor in its relation to Rome. There is further a pathetic 
interest in it, recalling as it does in the honors paid to C. Caesar 
the unsuccessful attempts of Augustus to found a dynasty. 

However, the Sardes inscription, also as yet unpublished, which 
is potentially of prime importance, is the bilingual one containing 
8 lines of Lydian and 8 lines of Aramaic. It seems to be made 
up mostly of proper names, of which at least one has been identified 
as SPRD. It will be remembered that Lydia is called Sparda in 
Persian cuneiform. I am, however, not at liberty to make any 
further comments upon the interpretation of the inscription. It 
was turned over for study to Professor Littmann, recently called to 
the University of Géttingen, and in one of his early letters about 
it he said he was engaged in the study of Georgian, Circassian, 
Grusinic, Abkhasian, Kurinic, Lazian, among other languages or 
dialects, that he might go to his task of decipherment as well 
equipped as possible. There is already nearly as large a body of 
Lydian inscriptions as of Etruscan, and there is good reason to 
expect that more will be found. Perhaps Professor Littmann may 
now find the means to make the Etruscan sphinx speak. His 
methods of study are those of scores of epigraphical scholars, and 
no more than one such instance need be cited to guarantee the 
importance and the scientific value of epigraphy to the modern 
making of ancient history. 

In times gone by the realms of romance and of fancy were within 
the gift of the magician’s wand. Nowadays the realms of romance, 
but none the less of reality, are opened at every swing of the ar- 
chaeologist’s pick, are disclosed at every turn of his spade. The 
prodding archaeologist has displaced the futile magician. Goethe 
was a classicist, but as short a time ago as 1776 he walked calmly 
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over the Campo Vaccino in Rome, never dreaming what was 
beneath his feet. But a fellow-countryman of his, Heinrich 
Schliemann, had his boyish enthusiasm fired by the immortal story 
of Homer; and neither his father’s sarcasm nor the scorn of his 
friends could shake his belief in the reality of Troy and Mycenae. 
Schliemann is not the least of Homer’s triumphs. An elderly man 
before he had made money enough to devote himself to archae- 
ological excavation, he lived long enough to find what he had 
sought, to disclose to a world at first incredulous and then astounded 
a civilization wholly new because entirely forgotten. His discov- 
eries proved the existence of a Mycenean or Homeric age, which 
compelled the literary and philological historians of Greek antiquity 
to take a most disconcerting backward leap. Meantime archae- 
ological discoveries had brought down the history of the civilization 
of the Mesopotamian and Nile valleys to dates well attested in 
other literatures than their own. The earliest limit for Greek 
civilization had now been reached, and Asia Minor was hardly 
thought of. Scholars were settling back to mull over recent dis- 
coveries already amazing enough. Suddenly from the highlands of 
Asia Minor arose a full-grown Hittite civilization, and from the hills 
of Crete one a millenium and a half old, to which Arthur Evans has 
given a happy title—the Minoan civilization. 

Both of these wonderful additions to the history of the East 
Mediterranean were due to archaeological discovery. At once the 
relations between Orient and Occident began to be apparent. 
“The Hittites,’ as Sayce says,’ “who overthrew the Amorite 
dynasty of Babylonia, who brought about the fall of the Egyptian 
empire in Asia, and who checked the Assyrians, were recognized as 
the middlemen between the Orient and Greece.” The Pteria of 
Herodotus was identified with the Hittite capital of Boghaz-keui. 
In Crete the palace of Cnossus, with its wall paintings and its com- 
plex of rooms, explained the Athenian tradition of the Labyrinth. 
The wall paintings also tallied with wall paintings in Egypt, and 
relations between Egypt and Crete were established. Other ex- 
cavations in Attica, Santorin, Thessaly, all over the Greek world in 
fact, put the beginnings of that civilization back in the Neolithic 

* Sayce, introductory note to Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, p. ix. 
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age. The relation of Anatolian, Aegean, and Etruscan cultures 
became an archaeological question. Then Pergamum, Miletus, 
Sardes, Priene (the Greek Pompeii),.each contributed its share of 
new discoveries to the later Hellenistic period. 

Italy has been no less responsive to archaeological investigation. 
Discoveries in the Alban Hills, and the necropolis in the Roman 
forum have forced historians to put back the traditional date of 
the founding of Rome several centuries. The evidences of the 
Villa Nova and Terra Mare civilizations and many scattered settle- 
ments which date back in the Stone age have shown that Italy, too, 
was inhabited in a remote antiquity. Back to the cave of Mentone 
or to the Pyrenees or to the Neandertal I refuse to go. 

But archaeology can and does do wonders. It takes a cross- 
section of a civilization and by an examination of its strata can offer 
just as scientific a chronology for its material as can geology, and 
perhaps one even more exact. The foundations on terraces, one 
above another, of the temple of Hera which front successively 
toward Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos point indisputably to a like 
successive domination in Argolis. A study of the levels at the 
comitium corner of the Roman forum throws great light upon the 
history of nearly three thousand years. One needs only the 
stratification of building-material in Rome, finding at the bottom 
tufa, and then successively lapis Gabinus, peperino, travertine, 
pozzolana concrete and brick, marble from Luna, Greece, Asia, and 
Africa, to write with no other help a history of Roman expansion. 
The tufa of her own seven hills, the soft stone of Gabii, the volcanic 
dust of the Campagna and of Campania, the clay of the trans- 
tiberine hills, the Carrara, Pentelic, and Parian marbles, the serpen- 
tines, the granites, the porphyries, the alabasters, in them one has 
a commentary that needs little explanation. In the investigations 
of Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, Carnegie research associate in Rome, 
the scientific canon of Roman concrete and brick-faced construc- 
tion is being fixed absolutely for the determination of the date of 
the buildings of the imperial age. The same kind of archaeological 
certainty in the matter of building-materials is shown in the use of 
the red granite of Assouan in the works in the Delta which prove 
control of Egypt as far as Elephantine under Apepi II." 

* Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, p. 223. 
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There is hardly a month but that one or another of the many 
archaeological magazines publishes important results from excava- 
tions. A few years ago on the slope of the Janiculum Hill in Rome 
there came to light a foundation, an altar, a statue, and other 
things that made certain the importance of the worship in Rome 
of a Syrian deity under the name Jupiter Heliopolitanus. A sar- 
cophagus dug up in Ostia has by its reliefs thrown much additional 
light upon the myth of Meleager. A tunnel which leads from the 
bath of Caracalla, and statues found in it, connect the thermae 
with the worship of Mithras. Recent excavations in Rome have 
made possible the splendidly illustrated and finished article on the 
““Golden House of Nero” by Weege in the last number of the 
Jahrbuch des kaiserlich deutschen archaeologischen Instituts. The 
ranks of ancient statuary have been lengthened by the discoveries 
of many magnificent statues, among them the so-called Fanciulla 
d’Anzio, the Banca Commerciale Niobe, the winged Nike or Athena 
of Ostia, the new Augustus, and the new Claudius. 

What is, however, the most scientific and one of the most 
important of archaeological triumphs has been left to the last. 
That is the careful collection and accurate tabulation of the finds 
of ceramics. Receptacles made of clay have been used from the 
earliest times by all peoples. Because of constant breakage, cheap 
and easy replacement has left undisturbed an unbroken line of 
broken pottery. The unparalleled amount of such remains has 
given opportunities to archaeologists to become experts in the 
material of which the vases are made, in their form, and in their 
decoration, until by comparison of every sort it is now possible to 
date with what may be called absolute certainty any of the known 
or discovered abodes of mankind. 

In this incomplete way I have tried to show that numismatics, 
epigraphy, and archaeology have attained to the rank of other 
sciences which are auxiliary to the proper understanding of the 
history of mankind, and that at the present time to them for the 
most part is due the modern making of ancient history. 
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Robinson Seminary, Exeter, New Hampshire 





Slowly but convincingly there has been forced upon thinking 
teachers the belief that some defects may exist in the traditional 
method of Latin instruction. This is indicated by the tendency 
of pupils to drop out of first- and second-year classes, by the 
appalling number of pupils who fail on sight translation in college- 
entrance papers, by the constant and merciless criticisms by college 
instructors of the results attained after the completion of the 
secondary-school course, by a lack of independent effort, and a 
tendency to dishonesty shown by a great number of pupils. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe a method which has 
been used for several years by several schools with apparently good 
results. It involves the application to the teaching of Latin of some 
underlying principles of psychology and pedagogy. 

The method frankly concedes that educational practices which 
were well suited to conditions fifty years ago are out of harmony 
with present-day needs. It recognizes that an enormous amount of 
time and energy has been spent in needless and useless thumbing 
of the leaves of the vocabulary; that so much energy has been 
expended on words, that little surplus has remained for thought- 
getting. It asserts that the means has been so magnified as almost 
to obscure the end in view, that syntax has often seemed the only 
pretext for studying Latin. It minimizes the chance for dis- 
honesty which in prepared lessons is shown by the improper use of 
literal translations and by the practice of many pupils of having 
their lessons read to them by the brighter members of the class. 
So flagrant have these evils become that the traditional method in 
some schools actually stimulates such a tendency to dishonesty 
that many pupils would be better equipped for life if they did not 


study Latin at all. 
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A large number of experiments conducted during the past ten 
years by competent psychologists has demonstrated the fallacy 
of the once generally accepted doctrine of formal mental discipline, 
with unlimited transfer of training. Since the principle now seems 
to be well established that no such general mental discipline exists, 
if Latin had no other justification than as a means of mental dis- 
cipline its presence in a school curriculum would be defended by 
few scholars who have studied modern educational progress. 

Fortunately for those who are fond of Latin, values are assigned 
to the subject for very different reasons. 

To give to pupils the power to read Latin is the chief reason for 
its study advanced by the advocates of the method under discussion. 
Since the way to learn to do anything is to do it, pupils are taught 
to read Latin by reading Latin.‘ Because honest, independent, 
careful work can best be insisted upon when the advance trans- 
lation is done under the instructor’s eye, sight reading is par- 
ticularly emphasized. 

Some of the characteristics of the method are: (1) learning to 
read by reading; (2) the imparting of life and enthusiasm to class 
and teacher; (3) the use of four channels of memory—visual, 
auditory, vocal, and manual; (4) increased speed through mastery 
of forms; (5) avoidance of fatigue, because of variety in work; 
(6) efficiency in drill; (7) stimulus to independent work and 
honesty. 

The first year recitation generally consists of: (1) drill on forms; 
(2) correction on blackboard in class of Latin sentences, written 
by pupils outside of classroom; (3) teaching exercise; (4) sight 
translation; (5) drill on new words; (6) writing by class of words, 
idioms, phrases, and simple sentences on blackboard and paper. 

Quick-perception cards are used for classroom drill on vocabu- 
lary and word forms. The Latin form of the word is printed in 
inch type.?, On the upper right corner of the reverse side of the 
card the word is written so that the instructor may instantly verify 
the work of the class. 


* It will be observed that both this method and the direct method consider ability 
to read Latin of chief value; the former emphasizes reading in the form of translation, 
the latter in the form of the language itself. 

2 A hand rubber-stamping outfit does the work satisfactorily. 
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In secondary-school work the quick-perception card has been 
in use a comparatively short time, although it is a primary-school 
device which has long been approved, because of the correct 
psychological principle upon which its use is founded and because 
of the splendid results which have attended it. Its use in Latin 
as a method of drill on all word forms and idioms, displacing the 
giving of declensions and conjugations, is showing results which 
justify its use by teachers of Latin. As success in its use depends 
almost wholly upon the speed with which it is handled, careful 
attention and much practice should be given to it. Since an in- 
stantaneous, clear-cut image with the least possible movement 
is the most satisfactory and offers least danger from eyestrain, the 
following seems as safe as any of the several ways of exposing the 
cards. 

An extension about 18 inches in height above the teacher’s desk 
is used, having the front and sides closed so as to prevent the pupil 
from seeing the cards as they fall after being exposed. Unneces- 
sary fatigue is thus avoided. A projection of a half-inch at the 
top of the extension toward the pupils prevents the cards from slid- 
ing forward. Rubber tips for the index finger of the left hand 
and thumb of the right hand are of assistance. 

The cards are first placed face downward; each card in turn is 
pushed slightly toward the right by the index finger of the left 
hand to enable the teacher more easily to grasp it with the right 
hand. It is then tilted to a vertical position and instantly dropped 
from sight behind the extension. 

For practice in pronunciation the card is exposed for an instant 
and the pupils pronounce after the instructor the Latin forms 

When the meanings of words are learned, a new card is held 
while the class gives one or more repetitions of the English mean- 
ings. After the cards have all been shown, the process is repeated. 
They are again exposed while the class gives each English meaning 
once. The latter process is repeated as many times as is necessary. 
On succeeding days the cards are exposed while the class gives each 
English meaning once. No greater number of cards is used than 
can be handled in three minutes. Whenever new ones are added, 
an equal number of old cards is removed. Occasional reviews of 
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old cards are given. Since psychology is proving by experiment 
that speed and efficiency are inseparable, the maximum of speed and 
concentration must be insisted upon, but it is essential to continue 
the work for only three or four minutes. If desired, this form of 
drill may precede, accompany, and follow the other work in each 
recitation. 

Visual, vocal, and auditory forms of memory are cultivated by 
this drill. ‘The latter form probably is particularly strengthened by 
the volume of sound that comes from unison work, but great 
caution should be used to limit the amount of concert work so as 
to prevent any possibility of having a few pupils do practically all 
the work. Calling for volunteer work by a show of hands is excel- 
lent as a means of counteracting this tendency. Calling upon indi- 
viduals and groups of pupils is effective. When an individual 
fails to respond instantly with the right meaning, alertness is 
enhanced if the teacher says ‘“‘class!”” and the whole class gives the 
correct word. 

For drill as a substitute for the giving of declensions and con- 
jugations, the base or stem of the word is printed on cards 11X 2} 
inches so as to leave a blank space of 3} inches at the extreme 
right of the cards. Endings are printed on cards 3} inches in 
length and are so held as exactly to cover the blank space on the 
cards having base or stem and in a position to be seen both by 
teacher and pupils. Rapid-fire drill is given by removing with 
the thumb of the right hand the cards containing endings. It is 
obvious that with verbs of the first and second conjugations, the 
endings for the present, imperfect, and future active and passive, 
may be handled together. 

Among the small cards marked with endings, several of each 
form should be used to insure continuous drill. 

The class is told the name of each case but no emphasis is placed 
on case. Stress is laid on the meanings of cases. Rédmae does not 
suggest to the pupil genitive, dative, or locative, but to him it 
means: of, to or for, at, Rome, and he selects the meaning that 
the context requires; silvae means: of the forest, to or for the 
forest, the forests, subject; amici means: of the friend, the friends, 
subject; exercitis means: of the army, the armies, subject and 
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object. If it does not seem practical to give all the possible mean- 
ings for some of the cases, enough can be given to insure ability to 
supply from the context the other necessary meanings. The habit 
of thinking in terms of the English equivalent without first deter- 
mining the form by its case, sufficiently short-circuits the mental 
process to increase speed and efficiency in translation. 

New words always make their first appearance in selections for 
translation so that pupils may acquire the habit of striving to gain 
the thought from the printed page by using words only as means 
to the end in view. 

On the same day that words first appear they are given to the 
class after the translation exercise on the class-perception cards and 
also placed on the board in the study room for the pupils to copy 
on small cards for individual practice outside of class. The Latin 
form is placed on one side with the English meanings on the reverse 
side. Pupils are instructed to handle cards as rapidly as possible, 
placing at one side any cards of which the meanings do not in- 
stantaneously suggest themselves. These are later studied until 
mastered. After a short time pupils can handle a hundred or more 
cards in a minute. For individual cards as well as for class cards 
speed is emphasized as all important. 

Pupils are urged to practice with cards several times daily for 
not longer than three minutes continuously. Outside daily prepara- 
tion consists of the use of cards and the writing of three or four 
English-Latin sentences which are passed to the instructor in a 
notebook, and on the following day corrected on the blackboard 
in the classroom. Writing on the board and on paper gives oppor- 
tunity for the formation of motor images, an essential factor in 
efficient recall. Independent work at the board is aided by having 
alternate pupils write different forms, idioms, phrases, and sentences. 

Sight translation during the first half of the first year is upon 
Latin written each day by the instructor. In this way emphasis 
is given to any feature desired by providing material having a 
large number of repetitions. An attempt is made to have in each 
day’s work a story or at least some connection between each sen- 
tence and the one following, so as to cultivate in pupils the habit of 
referring sentences to the context in which they are found. 
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Easy Latin like Fabulae faciles is given to the class for sight 
translation the first year. In subsequent years pupils in class are 
given training (1) in rapidly getting the thought from a quarter- 
or half-page, (2) telling the thought in their own words, (3) trans- 
lating. 

Pupils also read a considerable amount outside the classroom and 
report upon the story. Occasionally selections are re-read in class; 
frequently consideration is given only to the difficulties which 
pupils experience in translation. 

As the limits of this article do not allow space for detailed con- 
sideration of each point in the method, the use of cards has been 
most fully described, as in this particular it differs from other 
methods. The use of cards is, however, but one of the means to the 
end—ability to get thought from the printed page. 

A part or all of the features may be used by any instructor. 

The method gives opportunity for as much oral work as indi- 
vidual instructors wish, and for formal grammar near the end of the 
course to satisfy college requirements. 

It is essential that reading shall begin in advance of grammatical 
and syntactical study, that the concrete shall precede the abstract; 
therefore the place of grammar is at the end and not at the begin- 
ning of the course. Grammar is actually learned through reading 
and writing so that the final process is merely one of arrangement 
and tabulation. 

The general procedure follows the practices which obtain in 
modern teaching of pupils to read English. Reading is from first 
to last the chief feature. That an opportunity is given for the 
individuality of an instructor to make itself felt is shown by the 
variations in method in the different schools where it is employed. 
The outline that has been given in this article refers to the work 
that is done by the writer in Robinson Seminary, Exeter, New 
Hampshire. 

The mortality rate at the end of the first and second years is 
reduced to a minimum. In the writer’s class of thirty-eight, two 
failed on first-year work, one failed in each of the two succeeding 


* Fabulae faciles, Via Latina, Viri Romae, Eutropius, Nepos, and selections from 
Caesar are so used. 
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years. The number of students now taking Latin in college after 
being trained by this method is too small to warrant any positive 
conclusions, though they are all ranking as high in Latin as in any 
other subject, and, in some instances, higher than in any other 
subject. 

The results now attained seem to justify the hope that the 
method can command from pupils sufficient attention, can create 
in them sufficient interest, can give to them sufficient grasp of the 
subject to save Latin from the lamentable fate which Greek has 


suffered. 








A DAY ON THE LAGO DI GARDA 





By E.izABETH HAzELTON HAIGHT 
Vassar College 





Why do so few travelers visit the Lago di Garda and why in 
Bagot’s book on the Italian Lakes is no account taken of its beauty ? 
Catullus, Tennyson, Carducci conspire to make Lake Benacus 
famous, but its associations are overlooked, its loveliness slighted. 

I shall never forget the unexpected joy of it. We had spent the 
night of July 18 in Brescia for the sake of a thrilling bronze Victory 
in the Museo Patrio and about noon we took a train for Desenzano. 
The time of the siesta was upon us and we chatted languidly, when 
suddenly I felt as though I had received an electrical shock. Some- 
thing gave way deep within. There, from the train window, I 
saw the shining blue waters of di Garda and stretching out into them 
like a long, index finger, Catullus’ Sirmio. 

We took a train to the dock at Desenzano, then boarded the 
steamer for Sirmione. It was a short sail, spent in taking pictures 
to help the mind’s eye preserve the wonder of the nearer and nearer 
view of the slender strip of land. The town of Sirmione seemed 
placed in about the center of the peninsula—a little fishing village 
it is of some five hundred souls. We left our baggage at the Hotel 
Sirmione at the water’s edge, allured first by the garden, then by the 
quotations from Catullus, Tennyson, and Carducci on its walls, 
and there we were presented by a grave proprietor with a small 
pamphlet labeled Historical-Tourist Guidebook with Medical Note 
by Dr. Benedetto Ferraria, which extols in equally glowing words 
the thermal baths and the Roman ruins, the opportunities for 
fishing and the love of Catullus! 

But we did not read our giftbooks then, for we could hardly 
wait a moment for our walk around the peninsula. There is a 
mediaeval castle with a moat and drawbridge near the hotel, 
but that day mediaevalism could not detain us. Sirmione has oae 
main street, narrow and picturesque. The houses are close together 
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and that neighborliness is extended by their occupants sitting out 
in front of them, their chairs on the stone pavement. Children and 
kittens were playing about. Men were winding fish-nets on reels. 
Fruit vendors were offering from large baskets yellow plums and 
red cherries. Two withered crones stretched out to us, in long, 
bony hands, colored post cards. No one begged. The place was 
poor, simple, primitive. 

Our walk was hot as we left the shade of the houses and went 
out the peninsula over the sandy road. We passed the Cortine 
Hill with the modern villa half hidden in the greenness of its sum- 
mit, and stopped a little farther on for a moment to see the tiny 
gray church of San Pietro. In existence in the eighth century, 
rebuilt in the fourteenth, it has a miniature dignity which befits 
its age, and a simplicity which suits the community near. 


Sorge del colle in vetta e fra le verdi 
Fronde di sparsi ulivi, umile un tempio 
A Pier di Galilea. Povero il tetto 

E povero l’altar. 


Our rocky path led now through olive groves. Under the trees 
small scarlet poppies were in bloom, sometimes in clusters, some- 
times in a wide blaze of color. We came to the end of the peninsula 
and saw again the blue lake. We were high on a bluff above the 
water. There are massive Roman ruins here stretching wide across 
the peninsula and tradition has given them the name of the ‘‘ Grotto 
of Catullus,” has even labeled one room ‘‘Lesbia’s Bath,” but the 
building is not of Catullus’ time and the massive arches and multi- 
plex chambers are not those of a private house. Perhaps even 
in the early centuries of the Empire the waters of Benacus were 
found medicinal and there were here great thermae, the prototype 
of the Royal Thermal Bath House described eloquently by Dottore 
Benedetto Ferraria in our Historical-Tourist Guidebook. Whether 
the ruins were substructures of some enormous building or not 
we could not tell, but we rejoiced in the beauty of their gray stone 
arches overgrown with little ferns, purple blossoms, trailing ivy— 
great rounded arches framing in pictures of gray-green olives against 
a background of brilliantly blue water. 
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We sat down finally on the grassy edge of the cliff with a view 
up the lake and across to the high, blue mountains of the eastern 
coast. White clouds were re-forming and shifting above the moun- 
tains. A boat with orange-colored sails pointed like swallows’ 
wings was skimming across the bay. The blue water far below us 
shimmered to greens and violets near the shore, and over its vary- 


ing colors the sunshine danced in gold. 
It was there that we read Catullus’ perfect poem, felt how he had 
voiced the spirit of joy in the place, and knew how wonderful a 


fortune his had been—to have Sirmio for his love when Lesbia 
failed. 
Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
ocelle, quascumque in liquentibus stagnis 
marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus, 
quam te libenter quamque laetus inviso, 
vix mi ipse credens Thyniam atque Bithynos 
liquisse campos et videre te in tuto. 
0, quid solutis est beatius curis, 
cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum 
desideratoque acquiescimus lecto! 
hoc est, quod unumst pro laboribus tantis. 
salve, o venusta Sirmio, atque ero gaude: 
gaudete vosque, o liquidae lacus undae; 
ridete, quidquid est domi cachinnorum. 


Half-islet Sirmio, the gem of all 
The isles, which god of sea or god of mere 
Upholds in glossy lake or ocean drear, 

On thee with heart and soul my glances fall. 


Scarce can I think me safe when I recall 
Bithynia’s plains afar and see thee near: 
Ah, what more joyous than the mind to clear 
-Of care, and burdens lay aside that gall ? 


By distant travail worn we win our hearth 
And on the long-wished couch siesta take: 
This is the one reward for those who roam. 
Hail, Sirmio, the fair! Greet me with mirth; 
Be mirthful, Lydian waters of the lake! 
Laugh out, ye realms of merriment‘at home! 


* Translated by J. W. Duff. 
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We read Tennyson’s poem, too, but for all his vivid descrip- 
tion, his strain seemed too mournful for the spot: 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 

So they row’d, and there we landed—“O venusta Sirmio!”’ 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came that “Ave atque Vale”’ of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 
“Frater Ave atque Vale’’—as we wander’d to and fro 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below 
Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio! 


Touching reminiscence! But the melancholy is too sustained 
for Catullus’ youth. Was it not when he was coming back from 
the Troad and that sad visit to his brother’s tomb—after his 
consuming passion for Lesbia had burned out into sparkless ashes— 
that he wrote of his homecoming with such ardent joy ? 

Iam mens praetrepidans avet vagari, 
iam laeti studio pedes vigescunt. 

Now the eager mind longs to wander; now the happy feet are thrilled with 
desire. 


No! Catullus’ woe was surely not “‘hopeless,”’ and the fine ardor 
of his youth, undimmed by fraternal grief and passionate dis- 
illusionment, reasserted itself on his return to the place he adored. 
His mind could put off its burden. He could rest again in the dear 
familiarity of Sirmio’s beauty. He could exult with her laughing 
waters. 

We lingered long in silence, and the poignancy of our feeling 
(sharpened by the beauty of the place, memories of Catullus’ 
passion, and swift restrospect of past hours) was so great that it was 
a relief, when we started back along the east side of the peninsula, 
to come upon a tiny shack where a smiling Italian woman with 
crinkly, grizzled hair and long gold earrings promised us /é and 
biscotti inglesi! We sat down at a round table under a mulberry 
tree and an olive between two small cornfields where the scarlet 
poppies ran riot. Ahead of us was the blue lake. Behind us was 
some Roman pavement, narrow, red bricks fitted in a V-shaped 
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pattern. A break in them led down to an underground Roman 
room, undoubtedly used now as a wine cellar by our hostess! 

She came out of the shack presently bearing on a tray a ridicu- 
lously tall teapot, bits of some green lemons, sugar, and little 
fresh cakes. As we drank, we watched the lizards dart over the 
rocks in the sun. At the end there was much jollity because the 
Italian woman must count the biscotti eaten, and behold! All 
were eaten but three! And the various little cakes had various 
prices, so it was necessary for the crinkly-haired one to set down 
a long column of figures to calculate the five lire due her; but our 
appetites gave her much joy. 

We walked back then to Sirmio, the lake always at our left, the 
olive grove at our right. Again we passed the high villa, came to 
the narrow street of the town, and reached our hotel in time for 
an early dinner in the garden. Then we took the steamer for an 
evening ride up the lake’s thirty-two miles. 

The boat follows the east side, stopping at point after point— 
Manerba, Salo, Gardone, Maderno, Gargnano—all musical names. 
High mountains slope down to the water’s edge, seemingly begrudg- 
ing man even the narrow line which the towns occupy at their base. 
We stayed at the stern of the boat first, to have the last possible 
view of Sirmio’s point. Then ahead was the Isola di Garda, a 
crescent island with the stately villa of the Princess Scipione 
Borghese and her tall cypresses making a dream picture in the soft 
sunset haze. There was hardly any color in the sunset, only the 
faintest pink when the sun went down, and night dropped dark 
between the mountains suddenly. Before that came, however, 
our eyes feasted on picture after picture of villas—old rose, yellow, 
white—set against green trees above the water, terraced gardens 
below them with marble statues and a wealth of flowers. There 
were stretches and stretches of lemon trees, too, on terraces on the 
hills, with white pillars shining among them (the pillars which 
support wooden covers for the sensitive trees in winter time). 

Toward the north end of the lake the mountains are very 
precipitous and massive, and as we approached in the dark the 
whole aspect was black and forbidding, unlike the smiling blue 
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Garda of the afternoon. We could imagine, then, Benacus in 
storm as Vergil saw her: 
Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens Benace marino.* 


Our boat kept close to the mountains and they towered above 
us in almost oppressive height and grandeur. Presently two 
government customs boats began playing powerful searchlights 
up and down both sides of the coast, hunting for smugglers. 
Austria owns about twelve kilometers of the lake at the north 
and the smugglers try to get goods over the line in rowboats along 
that dangerous coast, working often on stormy nights and hiding 
their booty in caves. We seemed, as our eyes followed those long, 
gleaming arms of the law stretched out after the lawbreakers, 
to be watching some modern detective story, twenty centuries 
surely away from Catullus, a world’s distance from Sirmio. 

We were ready at last to land out of the dark and find in the 
Hotel Riva a resting-place. As we went to our rooms in a quiet, 
remote wing, we passed through a garden where the scent of roses 
greeted us and the sound of a fountain’s falling water. 

We were glad that our last view of the Lago di Garda was not 
the oppressive one of the night. On the next day, as we went by 
train down the east side of the lake to Verona, Catullus’ birth- 
place, before the long ridge of Monte Baldo hid di Garda from view 
we had a magnificent picture of the lake framed between high 
mountains, brilliant again, radiant, thrilling to mind and feet 
and heart even of those who were not poets. And we thanked 
Catullus, for whose sake we had gone to see so fair a place. 


* Georgics ii. 160. 
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Book Rediews 


A List of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 1912. Pre- 


pared by CHarLEs A. FLacc. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1913. Pp. 106. $0-30. 

Mr. Flagg, of the catalogue division of the Library of Congress, has 
rendered a distinct service in preparing the list of American doctoral disserta- 
tions, a service which, it is to be hoped, the Library of Congress will continue 
to render annually from this time forward. This is indeed promised in the 
Introduction, where we read also that “‘Theses printed prior to 1912 are also 
being collected as far as possible, and a combined list of all down to that date 
will be published as soon as the data are at hand.” All this is good news, 
and the price of the present volume insures it a wide circulation. The volume 
contains an Introduction, and I, Alphabetic List of Theses Printed in 1912; 
II, Classified Lists of the Theses of 1912, arranged under the broad classes of 
the Library of Congress scheme; III, Index of Subjects; IV, List of Doctors, 
arranged by university. 

In glancing over the lists one finds 28 titles which promise to be of imme- 
diate interest to students of the classics, not all directly to be classed as classical 
dissertations. Of these there fall to the credit of the several universities the fol- 
lowing numbers: Bryn Mawr,1; University of California, 1; Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 2; University of Chicago, 4; Columbia University, 8; Harvard 
University, 1; Johns Hopkins University, 3; University of Pennsylvania, 5; 
University of Wisconsin, 1; Yale University, 2. If it be possible, it would be 
desirable in the publication of future lists to note with reference to each disserta- 
tion the precise department to which it was presented. This is of especial 
interest to the student of the classics who occupies in certain respects a position 
on the marches, because of the fact that the classical languages are studied 
quite as much as instruments of historical research as for their own sakes, and 
it is desirable that the would-be reader should know in advance the especial 
point of view from which the dissertation was conceived and written. 

The value of such lists will be at once recognized by all in view of the 
hitherto inadequate representation of American publications in bibliographies 
printed chiefly abroad; but one who, like the writer, has been requested at 
various times to review the American output of classical dissertations, and has 
endeavored to obtain complete lists for the American Year Book with indifferent 
success, will appreciate them to the full. Unfortunately they must appear 
too late to be of much service for these purposes, but one is pleased to revise 
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and complete one’s own bibliography. I have compared this list with my own 


and note no omissions. 
W. A. HEmEL 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





The Year's Work in Classical Studies: 1913. Edited by Cyrir 
BarLey. London: John Murray,1914. Pp. xvi+214. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

This, the eighth annual number of the series, covers in general the period 
from July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913. Of the departments treated in the pre- 
ceding volume, that dealing with Comparative Philology is omitted. The 
four chapters on Grammar, Lexicography and Metric, on the New Testament, 
Hellenistic Greek, and Modern Greek cover the work of two years. For the 
first time the department of literature has been treated in se parate chapters 
on Greek and Latin literature—a wise change. The writers of the several 
chapters are the same as in the previous issue (cf. Class. Jour., 1913, p. 370) 
except that J. P. Droop, who has recently been engaged in archaeological work 
in Crete, reports upon Greek Excavation, and F. E. Adcock, for Roman His- 
tory. The chapter on Greek Literature is from A. W. Pickard-Cambridge 
whose book on Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Freedom has recently 
appeared, and that on Latin Literature is the joint work of E. Harrison and 
C. E. Stuart. L. Whibley, after acting as general editor for two years, has 
been succeeded by C. Bailey. Other things being equal, it would seem that 
continuity in service as editor or contributor would increase the value of such 
a series as this. In this connection it may be noted that eleven of the depart- 
ments included have been continuously in charge of the same person since the 
series began: Italian Excavation (Ashby), Numismatics (Macdonald), Greek 
Religion (Farnell), Greek Inscriptions (Tod), Greek History (Caspari), Com- 
parative Philology (Giles), Grammar, Lexicography and Metric (Sonnen- 
schein), Papyri (Hunt), New Testament (Peake), Hellenistic Greek (Moulton), 
Modern Greek (Dawkins). 

The merit of such a series as this can be judged, apart from the obvious 
requisites of clearness and accuracy, only in reference to the purpose which 
it seeks to serve. This purpose remains presumably what it was when the 
series was begun. Mr. Butcher at that time stated it thus: “The book is 
designed in the first instance for the use of classical teachers, especially in 
schools, who, not being specialists themselves, look for guidance to those who 


are.” It should aim, it would seem, not like the Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, 


merely to give an exhaustive list of publications, but rather to select for report 
and characterization those of greatest value to the class of students whom 
Mr. Butcher described. In brief, the interests of the general student come 
first. The problem then for editor and contributor is chiefly that of selection 


and proportion. 
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This difficult problem is in general skilfully solved. Here and there, as, 
e.g., in the treatment of Latin literature, the book would profit from a more 
rigorous exclusion of the less important articles and the resulting opportunity 
to summarize and characterize more fully the more important writings. Those 
who need or desire a complete catalogue would in most instances consult the 
Bibliotheca Classica. 

As to the scope of the volume as a whole, the most conspicuous omissions 
are in the fields of antiquities—public and legal, military, theatrical, and 
private. These subjects are treated only incidentally, under other headings. 
It is difficult to understand why this should be so. In the first volume of the 
series a chapter was devoted to private antiquities, but it was never continued 
and no explanation for its disappearance has been given in any of the volumes 
of the series. This omission is to be regretted. If it is due to limitation of 
space, then in my judgment a chapter dealing with these antiquities might 
wisely be substituted for some one of the less important subjects—e.g., Modern 
Greek or New Testament—which are now included. Also, could not the fields 
of report be so divided that prehistoric Cretan archaeology would be treated in 
one place rather than, as now, in both chaps. i and ii? 

One or two matters of detail may be mentioned. Would it not be well 
that a uniform method and arrangement should be used in describing printed 
books? In such descriptions in this volume as regards the items of publisher, 
place and date of publication, number of pages, and price, a veritable anarchy 
prevails. Caspari and Farnell regularly state the number of pages, Adcock 
and Sleeman regularly omit it. Most of the writers give the date, but Pickard- 
Cambridge regularly omits it. Myres, in one case (p. 2, n. 4), gives the name 
only. The price is sometimes given, sometimes not, and there is almost every 
variety of typographical arrangement. It would be helpful to some who use 
the book if the description in each case should be as complete as possible. A 
little care on the part of the general editor would doubtless secure a great 
improvement in this respect. 

The accounts are generally well written, and as readable as the subject - 
matter permits. The chapter on Greek Excavation by Droop shows traces 
of hasty and careless, not to say slipshod, composition. In the way of grace 
and precision the following sentences leave something to be desired: “‘Here 
the Late Minoan I palace was flanked by a large court that was bounded to the 
north by a wall, and had beneath it remains of houses dated by sherds to the 
turn of the Early Minoan and Middle Minoan periods” (p. 17). ‘A double 
door led from a porch to a cellar, along the back of which was a bench... . 
on which lay a number of small cups . . . . and before which were the remains 
of some clay cones . . . . about the sacral nature of which there is now no 
doubt” (p. 18). The author of Gournia, Mrs. Harriet Boyd Hawes, is referred 
to (p. 18, n. 1) as “‘Boyde (sic) Hawes.” 

The following sentence, in the light of recent events, takes on a special, if 
melancholy, interest: “‘The University of Louvain is promoting a series of 
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annotated translations of Aristotle, the first volume to appear being an excel- 
lent version, with commentary, of Metaphysics i, by G. Colle” (p. 153). 

The Classical Association by the maintenance of this series renders a 
needed and valuable service to students and teachers of the classics. These 
volumes should be accessible to every teacher of Greek or Latin in the United 
States; it would be interesting to know how far such a condition is now realized. 

HAVEN D. BRACKETT 

CLARK COLLEGE 


The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. By James S. RED. 
Cambridge, 1913. Pp. 548. $3.75 net. 

Undoubtedly the historians of the Roman republic and empire have in the 
past given far too little prominence to the part played by the municipalities. 
This is partly due to the fact that our knowledge of them is so largely derived 
from the inscriptions. Since, however, the inscriptional material has been 
recovered and studied, we are better able to appreciate how great a part they 
played in Roman development. Not only did Rome arise as a city-state, but 
even to the last her people and her statesmen continued to think, to some 
extent, in terms of city-states. Beginning as a city-state herself, Rome used 
the city-state, or municipality, as an engine of conquest and an instrument of 
government. She won her hegemony in Italy, not merely by the sword, but 
by championing municipal institutions and developing city-states wherever 
possible. These municipalities, thus created, not only looked to Rome for 
support against enemies, but acted as a solvent to destroy the older groupings 
of the people in confederacies and leagues. Rome, indeed, never became fully 
mistress of Italy till she had municipalized it from end to end. 

Having seen the utility of the city-state in Italy, Rome was not slow to 
apply the lesson to the territories outside of Italy that fell under her dominion. 
In Gaul and Spain she set herself to do what she had done within her own 
peninsula and substitute for the old tribal and national institutions municipal 
institutions of the familiar type. 

In the East, where Hellenistic culture prevailed, Rome found the countries 
already permeated with the idea of the city-state. Here she had compara- 
tively little to do in the way of new foundations, but here, as in the West, she 
made the municipality an instrument of government. In the East and West 
alike it is not too much to say, as does Dr. Reid, that “the city” was “‘the 
sole ultimate constituent element in the structure of the ancient Roman 
empire.”” The modern student tends to think of a province as a definite extent 
of territory ruled by a governor. The Roman thought of it rather as a group 
of municipalities supervised in certain matters by a resident Roman magistrate. 

Since the municipality thus played so large a réle in Roman history, Dr. 
Reid has rendered no small service by his able and scholarly survey. The 
work is the outcome of several series of lectures, delivered in the first instance 
in the University of London and afterward with some changes as the “‘ Lowell 
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lectures” in Boston and in Columbia University. The purpose of the volume, 
as defined by the author, is “to provide students with a survey of the Roman 
empire, regarded in one of its most important aspects, that of a vast federation 
of commonwealths, retaining many of the characteristics of the old so-called 
‘city-state.’”’ In fulfilment of this purpose, Dr. Reid first surveys the differ- 
ent parts of the empire, beginning with Italy, showing the use made of the 
municipality in each. Then follows a chapter dealing with the internal organ- 
ization of the municipalities, and the work concludes with a brief consideration 
of the decline of the municipalities and its disastrous consequences for the 
empire. It is, indeed, to this decline that the author would attribute the final 
ruin of the empire. One must suspect that it is doubtless owing to the neces- 
sary brevity of the treatment that this decline is treated too much as an inde- 
pendent cause, whereas it was itself the result of other and more deep-seated 
causes. Yet its importance was undoubtedly very great. 

Upon the whole Dr. Reid has performed his difficult task with great suc- 
cess, and his work is a most welcome contribution to the literature of ancient 
history. It is to be regretted that space could not have been found for an 
appendix containing some of the more important laws and inscriptions to 
which frequent reference is made. This lack will, however, be the less felt as 
some of these are now readily available for the student in the excellent work of 


Mr. Hardy. 
FRANK BurR MARSH 


UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 





Roman Ideas of Deity. By W. WARDE FowLer. London: Mac- 
millan, 1914. Pp. 167. $1.40. 

This series of lectures on religious tendencies at Rome in the first century 
before the Christian era is an interesting contribution to the history of mono- 
theistic ideas. The author has endeavored to sift the strange medley of 
religious and philosophical ideas that prevailed in this period, with a view to 
determining what were the vital beliefs of distinctly Roman origin and how these 
tended toward a belief in one supreme deity. The difficulties of such a task 
are twofold: it is essential to separate native Roman ideas from Greek mythol- 
ogy and philosophy, and also, in the use of most literary evidence, to draw 
the line between formal homage to defunct conceptions and moribund deities 
and sincere religious beliefs. 

The detailed study of Roman cults which this author has made, and his 
thorough acquaintance with the whole literature, give his conclusions an 
undoubted value. His lectures are all suggestive, but in the case of the 
“Domestic Deities” (Lecture I), and the discussion of the Jupiter cult which 
follows, the evidence is slight for a convincing argument. The third lecture, 
“Cosmic Ideas of Deity,”’ contains a particularly illuminating treatment of 
that somewhat baffling conception, Fortuna. In two lectures of very special 
interest Fowler traces the rise of the emperor cult at Rome and points out an 
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important truth that may easily be overlooked, that the cult had a valid 
religious basis aside from mere adulation. The final lecture, which is devoted 
to the breaking down of the old polytheism in the Augustan age, covers ground 
already familiar to the average student. The religious ideas of Vergil, Horace, 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius are discussed separately and in some detail. 
In each case lecture limits impose a rather sketchy treatment, but most readers 
of the Augustan poets will agree with the conclusions that are reached. In 
general, though not aggressively popular in style these lectures are thoroughly 
readable, and will appeal to anyone who has even a casual interest in the sub- 


ject of Roman religion. 
K. PRESTON 





A Selection of Latin Verse. Edited by the Instructors in Latin in 
Williams College. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1914. 


75 cents. 

The members of the Latin department at Williams College deserve much 
credit for preparing this attractive little anthology of Latin verse. Though 
designed primarily for use in freshman classes at Williams, it should interest 
all who feel the need of enlarging and enriching the Latin program in our col- 
leges. In its present form the book includes selections in chronological order 
from all the best writers of Latin poetry, beginning with Ennius and ending 
with the Latin hymns. The choice is good, and we miss few of our favorite 
poems and passages. In the index of authors and selections which is appended 
the editors have omitted, with reason doubtless, to include dates; these are 
of course readily accessible to the inquiring schoolboy, but it might be just as 
well to have them where they would occasionally strike even the unwilling eye. 
The editors promise to include commentary in a later edition. This will con- 
siderably increase the availability of the volume for general use. The make-up 
of the book is attractive, and it deserves a place in the library as well as in the 


classroom. 
K. PRESTON 





Greek Philosophy. Part I, Thales to Plato. By JoHN BuRNET. 
London: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. x+360. 

Professor Burnet has given us in his latest work a practical application of 
the principles of Platonism which he sets forth, for he has achieved that due 
Mixture in which are order and beauty and goodness, and has bridged for us the 
gap between the naked Form of the “pocket philosophy” and the Unlimited 
of German erudition. He has produced an account of the rise of Greek phi- 
losophy which is clear, logical, attractive in style, constantly suggestive, and 
remarkable as well for an admirable distribution of emphasis as for a concise- 
ness which involves neither sacrifice of interest nor the omission of essential 
facts. It is worthy of a scholar who has spent a quarter of a century in study- 
ing the texts of the ancient writers on philosophy. 
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Professor Burnet warns the reader at the start that the detailed grounds 
upon which his discussion is based are not to be looked for in this volume. 
The opinions expressed in the earlier part are in general the conclusions reached 
in his Early Greek Philosophy; those of the later chapters he hopes to support 
by detailed argument at some future time. There is of course much that will 
give rise to question and even to vigorous opposition when it is stated in a form 
which makes it properly a subject for controversy—for example, the specific 
distinctions which he draws between what is “Socratic” and what “ Platonic” 
in the dialogues of Plato. But the severest critic of Professor Burnet’s opinions 
cannot fail to be impressed by the clearness and simplicity with which he dis- 
cusses the great sophists of the fifth century and the “reaction against science”’ 
(pp. 105 ff.), the dvOpwos pérpov dictum of Protagoras (pp. 115 f.), the relation 
of the Platonic Socrates to the Socrates of Xenophon and to the caricature con- 
tained in the Clouds (esp. pp. 149 f.), the doctrine of reminiscence (pp. 153 ff.), 
and many topics which cannot here be enumerated. The synopses of dialogues 
which make up the greater portion of Book iii are particularly valuable. 
The usefulness of the book might, however, have been increased by a freer 
use of cross-reference and by more frequently stating the essential points of 
important controversies. 

This brilliantly written study should be invaluable to the student who 
wishes to trace the first development of philosophic thought—provided he does 
not let himself forget that there are other points of view than the author’s— 
and especially welcome to the classical scholar whose interests in other fields 
of research have obliged him for many years to leave the pages of his Plato 


unturned. 
GEORGE MILLER CALHOUN 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Aegean Days. By J. Irvinc Manatt. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. xiit+405. $3.00. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, “A Summer in the Cy- 
clades,”’ contains the record of a summer’s experiences while the author was 
American consul at Athens. Most of the summer was spent at Andros and 
this explains the somewhat undue prominence given to this island—fifteen out 
of twenty-one chapters. Tenos, Naxos, Paros, and Syra are the other islands 
described. Part II contains ‘“‘Some Island Studies.” These include the 
record of a cruise with Dérpfeld to Aegina, Euboea, Delos, Mykonos, Samos; 
a description of Keos; a visit to Troy; a chapter each on Lesbos and Chios, 
and two on Ithaca. These are of special interest because the first records 
a visit to Ithaca in 1889 when that island’s title to Odysseus was still unchal- 
lenged, the second is Dérpfeld’s Ithaca. Mr. Manatt has fallen under “‘ Dérp- 
feld’s spell” and he tells the reader very frankly that he is unable in the end 
to decide the vexed question. 

Mr. Manatt’s method of treatment is historical. An island is visited, 
the landing and the incidents of securing lodgings are described, and then the 
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history of the island is given. Beginning with Homer, all allusions contained 
in classic Greek are accounted for. Then follow Roman occupation, mediaeval 
chaos, Venetian exploitation, Turkish tyranny, and Greek home rule. This 
savors of the book of Baedeker and the indices of classical texts, but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. “Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” and the reader is continually delighted with the author’s 
apt illustrations from the Anthology and his comprehensive knowledge of 
modern Greek customs. 

This book is “‘a record of diversion, not research” (p. 74), and it is, perhaps, 
unfair to carp at occasional lapses from a charming narrative style. Repeti- 
tion is expected in oral narrative but should be avoided more carefully in 
printed memoirs, and we might have been spared the thrice-told tale of the 
Homeric steer who leaped overboard in the Andrian harbor. One may doubt 
if Aspasia were the only emancipated woman known in Athens (p. 299) and 
“Imperial Caesar” (p. 67) was “‘Imperious Caesar” in Shakespeare’s time. 
While so much was said of Andros I wonder that no mention was made of the 
glorious springs which furnish so much water for exportation to Athens that 
drinking-water there is not vepov but dvdpos. 

Mr. Manatt writes in a charmingly simple style of his experiences, and 
every lover of Greece is placed deeply in his debt by the present volume. It 
serves the twofold purpose of reminding the classicist that Greek has never 
been a dead tongue and of introducing him to some of the byways of Greece. 
No recent writer has so well described the lovely Aegean in its varying moods 
or so well caught the spirit of modern Greek hospitality. This is an ideal 
book for an evening’s recreation and an indispensable guide to the “Isles of 
Greece.” An especial interest is added by the fact that Greece has just 


doubled her territory and trebled her population. 
Louis E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 





The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and Aristides. By 
Harry Mortimer HuBBELL. New Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1913. Pp. xii+72. 

Isocrates, the leading exponent of the sophistical ideal in the fourth cen- 
tury B.Cc., naturally had a marked effect upon the men who tried to revive this 
ideal in Roman times. In this dissertation Professor Hubbell traces the influ- 
ence, not of his style or theories of rhythm, which have been studied by others, 
but of his conception of the purpose and sphere of rhetorical education. Isoc- 
rates believed in the practical nature of oratory: the breadth of subject- 
matter on which he insists not only makes for general culture, but also 
produces the successful statesman, general, and philosopher (pp. 1-15). In the 
rhetorical works of Cicero (pp. 16-40) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (pp. 41- 
53), and in Aristides (pp. 54-64) and Pseudo-Lucian, Laudatio Demosthenis 
(pp. 64-66) are found indications of a similar ideal, and there are many verbal 
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resemblances to passages in the works of Isocrates. In the appendix (pp. 67- 
72) the author supports with considerable evidence his suggestion (pp. 8 f.) 
that in Ad Nicoclem Isocrates presents a collection of ideas on government 
which he expands and embellishes elsewhere, e.g., in the Amtidosis and the 
Panathenaicus. 

The chief value of the dissertation lies in the interesting field which it opens 
—the possibilities of which the author suggests and to which he promises 
further contributions—for the problem which he has so clearly formulated is 
too large to be treated exhaustively in a Doctor’s thesis. As is natural in a 
quest for origins, there is an occasional tendency to press the evidence too far. 
For example, in the Antidosis (231-36, 306-8), Solon, Clisthenes, Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Pericles are claimed as examples of the orator-statesman or 
general, and Professor Hubbell (pp. 57, 60) regards the attitude of later writers 
toward these men as determining their dependence on Isocrates. But the lists 
of names are by no means the same in these writers—by an apparent oversight 
Cimon is thrice included (pp. 36, 57, 60) among the examples given by Isocrates 
—and the language in which Isocrates asserts their oratorical ability is no more 
definite than may be found elsewhere, e.g., for Themistocles, cf. Hdt. viii. 83, 
apd Macan’s note. It may be added that the union of Aéyew and wparrav 
is hardly more “‘thoroughly Isocratean”’ (p. 58, n. 4) than it is “thoroughly 
Greek” (Iliad ix. 443; Thuc. i. 139). But these are minor matters and do 
not seriously affect the author’s thesis (cf. p. 64) that the viewpoint of these 
writers is Isocratean. 

There are a few typographical errors in the matter of accentuation; the 
following misprints interfere with consecutive reading: p. 2, n. 2, yiyovras 
for Anwovrat; p. 14, 1. 20, 11 for 9; p. 35, 1. 27, €Anyer for &AXeyev;_ p. 57, 1. 14, 
42 for 32; p. 60, n. 1, 77 for 59; p. 71, 1. 18, Antidosis for Panathenaicus. 
Abbreviations of titles are unnecessarily varied, e.g., p. 17, 1. 23, Tusc. Disp.; 
p. 29, l. 5, Tusc. D.; p. 30, 1. 8, T. D. One wishes that what seems to be a 
rule of dissertations had been broken, and that the time of the reader had been 
saved by means of indices, headings of the odd-numbered pages indicating 
the writer under discussion, and a uniform system of subtitles which would 
have made the dissertation more evovvorrov. For it will be useful to students 
of the writers whose works it discusses and to all who are interested in the his- 


tory of ancient rhetoric. 
, SAMUEL E.Liot BASSETT 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 





Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. By Str CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1914. Pp. xii+7o. Plates 
LXXVIUII. 

These two lectures, originally delivered before the students of the Royal 


Academy of London, contain the counsels of a life-long student of Greek art in 
the face of certain tendencies of the present-day studio. As the representative 
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of modern sculpture, he chooses M. Rodin, a number of whose works he 
discusses—in the main sympathetically. Against the great Frenchman’s 
theories, however, he frequently raises vigorous protest. He shows in a rapid 
review how the history of art is the story of a series of progressive innovations 
in technique and in subject, as the masters have advanced in control over their 
material or in depicting new phases of character. He does not, however, 
forget to remind the young workman that “there were hundreds, nay thousands, 
of individuals and schools who endeavored to impress their innovations upon 
the body of art, of whom you have never heard and whose efforts have flowed 
by in the course of time like evanescent ripples in a rushing stream.” Par- 
ticularly does he emphasize the distinction between fashion and tradition. 
“You may endeavor to produce a fashion in art which may ultimately become 
a tradition; but you must not follow a fashion, though you may and ought 
to follow a tradition while you are learning.”” And in the view of the author 
the great tradition will ever remain the art of ancient Greece. There was dis- 
covered and established the type, ‘‘a certain right way to move, adapted to the 
organism of man and animal’’—a type set up in the first place by Nature 
herself. He insists also in the face of modern opposition on the dominant place 
of harmony in art—‘“‘the satisfaction of man’s sense of form.” This principle 
he extends to the harmony between the vehicle and the group of ideas expressed 
through it. ‘Poetry and sculpture differ essentially; and what can best be 
done in one, cannot be done in the other.”” Hence to him Rodin’s statue ‘‘La 
vieille Heaulmiére’’ is “‘an artistic mistake.” 

These lectures have, however, a definite value, not only to the embryo 
sculptor, but to the general student of Hellenic art. In this country where 
the study must of necessity be largely based on lifeless plaster casts, there is 
especial need of emphasizing the essential difference between works in bronze 
and in marble. The first lecture with its examination of a large number of 
heads from this point of view will prove a distinct help in cultivating this 
appreciation. The reader will throughout meet with many acute and illumi- 
nating observations as to details of particular works of art. 

The numerous plates are, in general, good reproductions and, with some 
exceptions, adequately illustrate the writer’s points. While the great part 
of them are already familiar from various handbooks, most readers will make 
the acquaintance of a number of new and interesting works. 

S. O. DICKERMAN 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE 





The Manuscript Tradition of the Historia Augusta. By SusAN H. 
BAtLou, Ph.D. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. M. 3.60. 

The Historia Augusta is a continuation of Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars, 
and gives the biographies of the emperors reigning from 117 to 284 A.D. It 
is said to be the work of six authors of the third and fourth centuries. Grant- 
ing that the lives have little literary value, they are not without importance 
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historically. To determine the extent of this importance is a vexatious prob- 
lem. The latest edition, that of Peter in the Teubner series, marks a number of 
passages as due to later editing, re-editing and soon. Until we can determine 
the extent of this with some certainty, it will be impossible to evaluate the 
lives properly. Wé6llflin has studied the language of the lives and Miss Ballou 
has herself, in another book, investigated the clausulae of some of them. We 
need more work of this kind as well as searching historical criticism before we 
can come to fairly definite conclusions. But a necessary first step is to get the 
best available text. Peter’s edition does not meet our needs chiefly because 
he considered B (ambergensis) the best MS. Mommsen and Dessau have 
shown that B is a copy of P (alatinus). Miss Ballou has devoted many years 
to a study of all the available MSS and presents part of her results in the book 
under review. The book is preliminary to a new Teubner edition in the prepa- 
ration of which she is collaborating with E. Hohl. Miss Ballou apparently is 
the first American woman to have the honor of taking part in the preparation 
of a Teubner text. Her book consists chiefly of a very careful study of P and 
its various correctors. Hohl has not made such a study, and Miss Ballou 
maintains that his failure to do this is responsible for his belief in the value of 
the other group of MSS. However this may be, Miss Balliou’s general method 
must be approved on the ground that the value of the minor MSS can be 
judged in no other way. Her results are as follows: the work of P? is that of 
an emender and was done after B was copied from P. P3 is Petrarch (as was 
known), and his work is that of anemender. Paris. 5816 is a copy of P which 
Petrarch had made for himself (as de Nolhac showed). All readings in P not 
in Paris. 5816 must be posterior to P3. P*4 is Coluccio Salutati, the well-known 
humanist of the fourteenth century (suggested by Dessau and confirmed in 
detail by Miss Ballou). Ricc. 551 she believes was copied by the famous 
humanist Poggio (so also Hohl) from P after P4 and before Ps. Ps she identifies, 
probably correctly, as Manetti another important humanist. P* she seeks to 
identify as still another famous fifteenth-century scholar, Bernardo Bembo. 
She makes the suggestion with some hesitation, but it would have been better 
to withhold it altogether, for it is certain from the facsimiles of P® and Bembo’s 
hand which she publishes that the two are not the same. The suggestion is 
unfortunate because it may throw suspicion on the rest of her work. P? is an 
unidentified hand of little interest or importance. 

As regards the other MSS Miss Ballou decides against Hohl (whose pre- 
liminary study has appeared in K/io) that one and all they are descended from 
P. She deals at length with Vat. 1899, which Hohl thinks of value, and con- 
cludes that it was copied from P after P® had introduced his emendations. 
Her arguments however are not entirely convincing. This is not to say that 
the Vaticanus has any value. The situation is this: when Petrarch owned P, 
it is almost certain that no other MS was accessible to him and that his entries 
in P are his own conjectures. But in the fifteenth century, when copies mul- 
tiplied and were studied by various scholars, the situation was different. The 
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reading of P® may have come from the Vaticanus or similar MSS, and not vice 
versa. The same thing is still truer of P’. 

As is to be expected of an English book printed in Germany, the misprints 
are very numerous. There are three large folding plates, giving an interesting 


series of reproductions from various MSS. 
B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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